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THE FAITHFUL 





MINISTER. 


There isno man on earth whom I regard with so} 
up to an aged oak, that stretched its giant limbs in mauy 


much reverence, as a faithful minister of Jesus Christ — 
He comes with no splendid retinue to dazzle the sen- 
ses ; he bears no sceptre, to awe me iato terror, he 
possesses none of this world’s weath, or power, and in 
the endowments of genius he is perhaps inferior to a 
multitude of my acquaintances :—yet whenever I be- 
hold bis features, hallowed as they are with the light of 





THE LAST LEAF OF THE FOREST. 
A FRAGMENT. 
It was the end of autumn, and my foot restled among 
the dead leaves that strewed the path. I cast my eyes 


a fantastic form over my head. It was the lord of the 
I looked at itagain, and again; one leaf still 
remained on one sole hanging branch ; it struggled in 
vain to get free. A fresher gust of wind came up the 
valley— the tiny footstalk gave way—it separated from 
the branch, and the last leat of the forest fell at my feet. 


forest. 


holiness, 1am compelled tobe solemn under tie im-| I gazed at it half sorrowfully ; it was not like its com- 
pressions which I feel, and humble for the greatness of} panions that lay near; no, it was still fresh as the 


the contrast between himself and me. 


greenest leafin spring. The brown tints of autumn had 


Dark is my eye to the beauties of religion, I perceive | not yet mellowed its vivid colouring ; it seemed as if 
in his countenance an expression of benevolence, hu-| cut off in its prime ; different, far different, from those 


mility and meekness which no hypocrisy can counter- 
feit. Men of the world when admitted to the audience 





faded tophies of summer which lay around me. Un- 
consciously, I fell into a train of thought that was sad 


with the king’s return with a look of greater pride but | even to mournfulness. I took the leafin my hand, and 
this man, who holds daily intimate communion with the | exclaimed aloud, “ Too true a smile, the last flower of 
king of heaven, seems verily to regard himself asa/ the castle, and the last leaf of the forest, have both de- 


miserable sinner ! 


There is not a beggar in all his pa- | parted in vernal freshness, alike blooming, and lovely. 


rish, nor in the world, with whom he would not rejoice | [had now reached an open part of the forest which 
to converse familiarly upon the interest of the soul. No | commanded an extensive prospect over the valley; a 
insult can excite him to anger for he considers him who! dim and indistinct object met my view ; it wound 


endured the contradiction of sinners against himself, | 


though Lord of all. The chamber of sickness is no 
stranger to his footsteps,—for he remembers that the 
redemption of the soul is precious, and at death ceas- 
es forever. In the house of mourning and cottage of 
poverty—whenever the voice of affliction is heard— 
there you may find him, administering the consolations 
of religion to those who are entitled to them ; and in- 
viling those who are not, to taste aud see that the Lord 
is good. 

His anxiety is not for earthly distinctions, or earthly 
pleasures. All these he leaves to the multitudes who 
choose them, alas! as their chief good. His eye looks 
far beyond. Other scenes open before him ; other 
hopes and other joys. Often from his secret retirement 
does the fervent prayer arise, 

* Call me away from flesh and sense.”’ 
And when be behvlds the prosperity of the wicked— 
proud of their ill-gotten wealth, and forgetting God in 
the profusion of His mercies—his heart exclaims, what 
he would hardly dare to pronounce in words. 


** Your heaps of glittering gold are yours, 
Aud my Redeemer’s mine.” 


May such a minister ever be my portion. May he 
stand by my bed, and utter the lact funeral prayer over 
my dust. And may those who know not the blessed- 
ness of such a counsellor and guide, learn it by sweet 
experience ere .they pass to that bourne whence no 
traveller returns. 





[Lis now you may understand the magnificent language 
of Heaven—it mingles its voice with that of Revelation 
—it summons’ you in these hours when the leaves fall & 





round a little wooden promontory, and again I plainly 
saw it. Too well I knew what the sad procession was, 
the plumes of white feathers dancedin the beams of 
the morning sun as if in mockery of the sombre object 
that bore them. It was the hearse that conveyed the 
relics of Ellen, the last flower of the castie, to her long 
home. * * * ® Theonly remaining child of a nu- 
merous family was regarded by her doting parents with 
no ordinary affection ; but the fell disease, Consump- 
tion, came—it breathed on Ellen’s face—and the last 
blossom was gathered to her fathers. The sad proces- 
sion arrived at the church. I joined the train of mourn- 
ers—a few moments pause ensued, broken only by the 
sobs of the wretched father. The solemn and impres. 
sive service commenced—the corpse was lowered into 
the tomb--I was near it—the leaf fell from my band— 
the earth rattled on the coflin—the last flower of the 
castle and the last leaf of the forest, reposed in the 
same grave. 


CHD Dssavis, 
POVERTY. 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty ? 

Many a benevolent reader, has, doubtless, relieved 
the poor strangers, who sell “ brooms” abont our me- 
tropolis ; and purchased, for an humble, well meaning 
heart, more pleasure, with the profits of a penny, than 
gold could obtain for numbers far less deserving. These 
honest, weather beater traders come from Germany and 
the Netherlands ; they come from a country severely 














the winter is gathering, to that evening study which the | visited by distress, to a land whose industry Providence 


mercy of heaven bas provided in the book of salvation./ has amply blessed, to seek that provisiun they cannot 


obtain at home—to lay by alittle store to support them 
through a hard and lengthened winter. The distress, 
which the late inundations in their part of Europe have 
spread around them, has this year forced an increased 
number to our shores, to make, perhaps, too large de- 
mands upon the goodness of the humane ; to whom, as 
a small return, I will offer a little story, of which one 
of these poor women is the subject. The scene was 
painted by atraveller, and we will describe it in bis 
own expressions.— 

About three leagues from Dunkirk, I stopped to re- 
fresh my horse, ata little auberge—a place where “ ox 
vend aboire.” When! entered the low dark room, I 
was struck with the group it contained. Beside the fire, 
whose crackling thorns blazed beneath a large black 
pot, containing the family soup, stood the landlady, 
looking any thing but easy with ber situation ; halfen 
deavouring, half reluctant, to retain a man who seem- 
ed anxious to leave her. This man wasa“ doctor,”"— 
atall, gaunt representation of humanity, who, to his 
blue trowsers, and blue cap, had, it being a professional 
visit, superadded a grey surtout. He told my landlady, 
“il n’en pousail rien” —“ he had no time, he must go.” 
Her husband stood by the window, but he interfered 
| not. He raised iis night cap, he looked at his field, he 
whiffed bis three-inch pipe. One alone seemed moved. 
It was the servant girl ; she went to the stable with a 
tear in her eyes, saying to herself, “ la pauvre femme 
mourra.” ‘There is asympathy between the humblest 





souls, This raised my curiosity, and I followed the 
girl into the stable. At the farther end, laying upon 
| some straw, I saw one of the poor “ buy a broom” visit- 
|ers of my native country, whose thin pale face, was lit 
| with a smile the moment the girl entered, and she thank- 
ed her forthe water she had brought her, with those 
“ remcrcimens,” which came from the heari, and which 
chord with the expression of the voice and eyes. But 
when she saw me, her face altered. She shook ber 
head, and said, with a mixture of anger and desponden- 
cy, “ I want no doctor—I have no money to pay a doc- 
tor. Our Father, who isin heaven, will give a poor wo- 
man ber health again.” 1! endeavoured to explain to 
ber, that I was nota doctor, and did not want to be 
paid, but was willing to assist her,‘ pour l'amour de Dieu,’ 
but no, she would not hear, she turned away ; the land- 
lady who bad now entered the stable, seemed to me very 
far from seconding my efforts. After a little time, howev- 
er, the poor woman addressed me ; either wanting 
some one with whum she might converse—as her mis- 
tress had found something “‘ befter” for the’ servant girl 
to do ; or believing that I really pitied her, shetold me, 
in broken English, she wished we were alone. This I 
quickly ma.ie my landlady understand, and which she 
as slowly set about obeying, till | thought of ordering 
her to prepare for dinner, when she disappeared as rap- 
idly asa dainty before an epicure. 


When we were left alone, as my eye overran the 





dark and dirty bole 1 was setting in, we entered into 
conversation, the poor woman's weak voice being con- 
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stantly drowned in the noises around us, the screeching 
wheel of the draw-well, the cuckle of the poultry, the 
From 
what | could hear, | learnt she was in distress, and she 


oaths of the busy, and the laugh of the idle. 
could see that E pitied her. Communication begat con- 
fidence, confidence aroused feeling, the flush spread 
upon my cheek, the tear stood in her eye. 

She gave me her history and motive for leaving her 
native land. She was a widow, whom misfoitune bad 
left, very, very poor. Butas she knew industry could 
alone support herself and children, her mind was 
anxious to find the hest way of employing her time ; 
for in her country, she said, “ the scrap of pity” not 
the poor laws, supportsthe indigent. 
she left the village of her youth, her beloved Germany, 
and travelled on foot the whole distance of the Nether- 
lands, till she arrived at Calais, where, having begged 
a passage over the channel, she had toiled along the 
chalky roads of Kent, till she came to London. There 
after some months of the closest economy, or rather, 
privation, joined with the most indefatigable industry, 
she at length realized several pounds, and with this she 
was hastening back to her home and children, the hap- 
piest woman, as she told me, that ever breathed the 
air of Germany. For she said she could contrive with 
what she had raised to buy a cow, to nourish her your- 
ger children through the winter, and to marry her eld- 
est danghter, who had tended them during her absence. 


The hoye of rendering those happy, who were the 
only treasures she had in this world, and whom she had 


not seen for so many long days, made her heart beat so | 


lightly it was nota little that could have damped it ; 
but the exactions, she had met with, at Dover and Ca- 
lais, had so reduced her stock, that it quite sunk ber 
spirits. She could not see her little ones want, she 
could not see her daughter go unrewarded, nor would 
the season permit her to return and repair her losses.— 
What must be done’ She would beg her way home. 
Bat little, indeed is frequently the pittance of the poor. 
And when she arrived at the spot where | found her, 
she sunk, exheusted with want and fatigue. 


Here the landlady did not like to receive her, and the | 


doctor would not speak without his fee, but “ she trust- 
ed,” she said, “in Heaven.” I ordered her to be taken 
care of, and having made ber happy by making up her 
joss, Esat down to dinner, reflecting, that one, who fil- 
led the same rank in creation, would pass the plains of 
Waterloo, feeling more real happiness, from the advan- 
tages she had derived by the possession of a few crowns, 
than many who had there wasted an immensity of life 
end treasure, could ever hope to enjoy. 





The following “ Critical Reflections on Styx,” by the 


tate Dr. Lapp, we have been requested to publish for | 


the benefit of some of those writers who have made the 


‘* Literary Casket” a medium of communicating their | 


thoughts : 


The general depravation of style, which distinguishes | 


so meny English writers of modern date, must afford 
matter of serious alarm to the real philologist. By men 


ofthe first reputation, sound has been substituted for | 
And we may anticipate | 


sense, and tinsel for ornament. 
a melancholy period, when the origina! end of writing 
shall be known only by the historic page. It is true, 
there ere writers still, who cousider the communication 
of ideas as a primary object; but by far the greater 
number are absorbed in the structure of sentences. We 
may cail them the style builders of the age. Their man- 
uer is loose, florid and pompous, to the last degree.— 
Their sentences are filled with sounding epithets, and 
periodized with the greatest harmony ; but look not in 


With this view, | 


their works, Oreader, for ideas; the hapless authors 
never possessed them. 

The celebrated Herrey appears to be the leader of 
the florid ; Dr. Johnson, of the bombastic style. They 
have both bad their share in the perversion of taste ; 
and our present manner seems a compound of both.— 
| have formerly mentioned Herrey, with perhaps too 
much severity, asa writer of no genins. The sallies of 
imagination which are sometimes found in his works, 
have occasioned me in some measure to retract that 
opirion. His genius is notwithstanding trivial and coid ; 
his manner perfectly disgusting. He is followed by a 


mob of admirers, arid the vulgar take pleasure in his | 


style. But the crowd of epithets, the pompous affecta 
tion, the tinsel description, and the cortinued swell of 


turgid, poetical diction, ee dezzling to the vulgar, | 


| is intolerable to the reader of real taste. 
* All glares alike, without distinction gay.” 


The great secret of writing, as in painting, seems to 
consist in a regular and proper disposition of ornament. 
| The painter could not be acknowledged an artist, with- 
out a proper knowledge of lights and shades. Nor is it 
| possible for a writer who is always on stilts, to be oth- 
jerw ise than tediously disgusting. The Greek and Ro- 
man orators were so sensible of this important secret, 
lthat in their public declamations they descended fre- 
quently to the meanest style. They by these means 
| gave more strength to every emphatic page ; command- 
jed more pathos; and made their conspicuous orna- 
| ments, where ornaments were requisite, appear to the 
| greatest advantage. 


Dr. Johnson, (setting aside his great popularity) was a 
, more dangerous writer than Herrey. Hervey gave an 
/example for bad style ; Johnson corrupted the language. 
) Though Hervey was faulty in manner, his matter was 
i generally English ; but it would puzzle an Cdipus to 
| discover the language of Johnson. Hervey decorates 
‘theamost awfal subjects with a florid poetical style ; 
while Johnson stalks amidst trifles, in all the majesty of 
| bombast. 





| Crities have been ever of opinion, that frivolous sub- 
jects require a light gay manuer ; custom has establish- 


|ed the rule, and it has been sanctioned by writers of | 


' the first character. But Johuson’s bagatelles are drest 
in the dignity of metaphysics. That pedantic genius 
| treats the toilet and the tea table, in the same stiff sol- 
/emn manner with Descartes explaining the nature and 
| seat of the soul ; and his periodical Ramblers, like the 
| voyages of Aboulfaouris, are all “ greal, magnificent and 
' unintelligible.” 
From the union of the florid and bombastic manner, 
is formed the style which at present obtains. This we 
would choose te call, by way of distinction, the frothy 


when they speak of a snblime style ; a style as far dif- 
ferent from sublimity in writing, as tinsel is different 
'from bullion ; or as the mock majesty of the theatre 
| differs from the grandeur of imperial magnificence.— 
| The pestiferous writings of Johnson, Hervey, Akenside, 
| Shaftesbury, and other frothy writers, have introduced 
| this false sublime ; bave perverted our taste ; corrupted 
our style ; and weakened, by the glitter of false orna- 
ments, the native energy oftrue English manner. There 
| isa species of composition which has not a little assist- 
/ed in the introduction of this corrupt taste. Here we 
may comprehend all productions ia what is called the 


oriental style: This consists of a forced, unnatural idi- | 


|om, swelled with epithets, similes, and the most florid 
description ; but is no more the oriental manner, than 
the style L am at present writing ; for the Innguage of 
eastern writers, is the language of simplicity itself. 

The celebrated Dr. Blair has very clearly marked the 
lifference of true and false sublime. A long quotatron 
‘from his lectures will require no apology, as it is judi- 
cious and entertaining ; and at the same time throws a 
strong light upon what I have before advanced. “ As 
, for what is called the sublime style, (says the Doctor) 
it is for the most part a very bad one ; and has no re- 
lation whatever to ihe real sublime. Persons are apt to 
imacine, that magnificent words accumulate epithets 
and acertain swelling kind of expression, by raising 
above what is usual or vulgar, contributes to or even 
forms the sublime. Nothing can be more false. In all 
the instances of sublime writing which [ have given, 
| nothing of this kind appears. ‘ God said, let there be 
light, and there was light.’ This is striking and sublime. 
But put it into what is called the sublime style: ‘ The 
sovereign arbiter of nature, by the potent energy of a 


manner; and is what modern writers have an idea, ! 





; Single word, commanded the light to exist; and a 
Boileau has weil observed, the style indeed is raised 
but the thought iz tallen. fu generat, in all good wei. 
ting, the sublime lies inthe thought. wet in the Words - 
and when the thought is truly noble, it will, for the 
most part, clothe itseifin a native dignity of language. 
The sublime, indeed, rejects mean, low, or trivial eg. 
pressions ; but is equally ar enemy to such as are tur. 
gid. The main secret of being suvtime, is fo say great 
things in few and piain words. It wili be found to hold. 
Without exception, that the most sublime authors are 
the simplest in their sivle ; and wherever you find a 
| writer, Who affects a more than ordinary pomp anc pa- 
| rade of words, and is alw ays erdeavouring to magnify 
| his snijeet by epithets, there you may immediately cus 
| pect, that, feeble in sentiment, he is studying to sup- 
| port himself by mere expression” Thus far Dr. Blair. 
Mr. Burgoyue, a gentieman better distinguished b 
his pen than his sword, hes attempted to introduce this 
false sublime into the business of common life. ‘The 
language of the Ler, noted as a dry jargon, shines in 
| his page, with epithets, similes, metaphors, and all the 
glitter of the frothy style. But of all productions in the 
sublime style, nothing for sublimity of nonsense exceeds 
his famous proclamation. “ In conscionsness of chris- 
tianity, my royal master’s clemency, and the honour of 
soldiership, I have dwelt upon this invitation; ard 
have wished for more persuasive terms, to give it im- 
pression.” What rotundity of period ! What beauty 
of expression ishere! A fox coming into a carver’s 
shop, was struck with admiration at a head the artist 
had just tnished. Beautiful head ! exclaimed the fox, 
what a pity it is thou art destitute of brains! 
This false taste, jike an epidemic contagion, has in- 
fected the whole system of literature. Few are the 
writers of eminence, who bave been able to avoid its 
influence. To stem the torrent of popular applause, re- 
quires a decree of fortitude almost super human ; a for- 
titude, with which authors are seldom acquainted. The 
correct, the elegant Kobinson, with sorrow we are oblig- 
ed te observe, is not untainted. Even be hasin some 
instances, given us example of false ornament. But 
; may the eye of criticism be ever partial to her failings ; 
for with him our language shall live, when the authors 
| of Zamblers and Meditations shall slumber in oblivion. 
| At ptesent, this alarming revolution of our taste seems 
to be making hasty strides in common life. There are 
few readers who think a writer tolerable, that is not 
magnificent. Overseers write forid letters to their em- 
| ployers ; and men in business publish sublime adrer- 
| fisements ! 
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THE INDIAN PROPHECY. 

Extracts from the “ Recollections of Washington,” a 
new work, by George W. P. Custis, Esq. of Arling- 
ton. 

rari 


It was in 1772, that Col. Washington accompanied 
, by Dr. James Craik, and a considerable party of hun- 
ters, woodsmen and others, proceeded to the Kenhawa 
| with a view to explore the country, and make surveys 
ef extensive and valuable bodies of lands. At 
| time of day, the Kenhawa was several hundred miles 
remote from the frontier seitlements, and only accessi- 
ble by Indian paths, which wound through the passes 
of the mountains. 

In those wild and unfrequented regions, the party 
formed a eamp, on the bavk of the river, consisting of 
rudely constructed wigwarms or shelters, from which 
they issued to survey and explore their alluvial tracts, 
now forming the m- st fertile and best inhabited parts 
of the West of Virginia. 

This romentic camp, though far removed from the 
home of civilization, possessed very many advantages. 
The great abundance of various kinds of game, in its 
Vicinity, afforded a sumptnons larder, while a tew Inx- 
uries of foreign growth, which had been brought on the 
bagzage horses, made the adventurers as comfortable as 
they could reasonably desire. 

One day when resting in the camp from the fatigues 
attendant on so arduous an enterprize, a party of Jn- 
dians led bya trader, were discovered. No recourse 
were bad to arms, for peace in a great measure reigned 
on the frontier ; the border warfare, which so long bad 
harassed the unhappy settlers, bad principally subsided, 
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as the savage oo — eg toe as the _ an me > Fp passing ana - On the inind | The following account of a desperate, yet successful 
s advanced, had sufficiently felt the power of the of Dr. James Craik, a must deep and lasting impression | . >i 
= —< view them with fear, as well an ; again, | was made, and in the war of the eters Shane defence of a small paliende, or block house, are 
“ the approach of this party was any thing but hostile, a favorite theme with rig ane yee after any peri!- an attack made upon it by a large body of savages, is 
the and the appearance of the trader a being half savage, | ous action, in which his friend and commander had extracted from a work lately published, entitled— 
~ half civilized, made it certain that the mission was rath-| been peculiarly exposed, as the battle of Princeton, &c.—,, Travels and Residence on the Mississippi, in a series 
— er of peace than of war. | The night previous to the battle of Mammouth several ‘3 zs —— 
on They halted at « short distance, and the interpreter officers bed assembled, and were joined by the physi- of Leiters.” By the Rev. Timothy Flint. 
eat advancing, declared that he was condacting a party, | cian general of the army. The discourse turned upon “1 will relate one case of this sort, because | know 
Id who consisted of a Grand Sachem, aud sume atteudant | the probable issue of the succeeding day. It was the party, and lest | become tiresome on this head, 
wre warriors ; that the Chief was a very great man among agreed on all sides that it would be a day of blood. — | will close this kind of detail. The name ot the hero in 
be the Northwestern tribes, aud the same who comnian- | The enemy flushed with the victories of the September question, was Buptiste Roy, a Frenchman, who solici- 
ae ded the Indians on the fa!l uf Braddock, sixteen years and October preceding, and protecting a vast amount | ted, and I am sorry to say, in vain, a compensation for 
ify before ; that hearing of the visit of Col. Washington to | of baggage, the Americans, proud of the fall of Bur- his bravery from Congress. It occurred af * Cote sans 
es the Westera country, this Chief had set out on a mis- | goyue, and desirous of shewing their allies, the French, | Dessein’ on the Missouri. A wumerovs band of north- 
up- sion, the object of which himself would make knowa. | that they were deserving of their alliance, all conspired | era savages, aiounting to four hundred, beset the gar- 
air. The Colonel received the ambassador with courte- | to make it certain, that the battle would be bravely con- | rison house, into which he, his wife, and another 
hy sy. and having put matters in camp in the best possible | tested, and the issue very doubtful. The general offi- pan had retreated. They were hunters by profession, 
his order for the reception of such distinguished visitors, cers agreed on the propriety of a remonstrunce being | and had powder, lead, and four rifles in the bouse.— 
he which so short a notice would allow, the strangers were | made tothe Commander-in-Chief, praying that he would | They immediately began to fire upon the Indians. The 
in introduced. Among the Colonists were some fine tall not expose his person ; a life so honored and so dear to | wife melted and moulded the lead, and assisted in load 
the and manly figures, but so soon as the Sachem approach- | the struggling liberties of his country, became a matier ing, occasionally taking her shot with the other two — 
the ed, be in a moment pointed out the Hero of the Mon- | of warm solicitude to every member of the army — | Every Indian that approached the house was sure to 
pds ongahela, from amid the groupe, although sixteen years | Craik observed! know him too well, to believe that | fall. “The wife relates that the guns would soon be- 
ris. had elapsed since he had seeu him, and then only in } aught which we could say, would for a moment prevent | come too much heated to hold in the hand. Water 
r of the tumult and fury of battle. The Indian was of a| bim from the exposure of his person, should the day go | was necessary to cool them. It was, I think, on the 
ind lofty stature, and of a dignified and imposing appear- | against us ; but, “gp oy = ee pe what I have of- | second day of the siege, that Roy’s assistant was killed, 
in- ance. ten told you, of the old Indian's prophecy. Yes, I do | he became impatient to look on the scene of execution, 
uty The usual saiutations were going round, wher it was | believe a ~ Great Spirit protects that man"—that one | and eee what they had done ; be put his eye to the port 
mA observed, that the Grand Chief although perfectly fa- day or another, honoured and beloved, be will be | hole, and a well aimed shot destroyed him. The In- 
list miliar with every other person present, preserved to- | the chief of our Nation, as he is now our general, our | dians perceived, that their shot had taken effect, and 
ox, ward Col. Washingtou the most reverential deference ; | father and our fiiend. Never mind the enemy, they | gave a yell ofexultation. They were encouraged by 
: it was in vain that the Colonel extended his band, the | cannot kill him, and while he lives our cause will never | tie slackening of the fire, to approach the house, and 
in- Indian drew back, with the most impressive marks of | die. fire it over the heads of Roy and his wife. He delib- 
he awe and respect. A last effort was made to induce an; On the ever memoriable day of Monmouth, the | erately mounted the roof, knocked off the burning 
its intercourse, by resorting to the deity of the savages, ar- | Commander-in-Chief, having given his orders to Major | boards, and escaped untouched from the shower ot 
re- dent spirit, which the Colonel having tasted, offered to |General the Marquis de Lafayette, was personally en- | halls, What must bave been the nights of this husband 
or. bis gaest, the Indian bowed his head in submission, but | gagec io forming the line of the main body, near the | and wife ? After four days unavailing siege, the Indians 
he wetted not his lips. Tobacco, for the use of which | court-house ; while speaking to a favorite officer, the | gave a yell, exclaimed that the house was a ‘ grand 
ig- Washington always hed the utmost abhorrence, was | brave, valued Col. Hartley, of the Pennsylvania line, a | medicine, meaning, that it was charmed and impreg- 
ne next tried, the Col. taking asingle puff to the great an- | cannon ball struck just at bis horse's feet, throwing the | nable, and went away. They lefi behind forty bodies 
ut noyance of his feelings, and then offering the calumet | dirt in his face and over his clothes—the General con- | to attest the marksmanship and steadiness of the be- 
S; to the chief who touched not the symbol of savage | tinued his orders, without noticing the derangement | sieged, and @ pack of balls collected from the logs of 
rs friendship. The banquet being now ready, the Colonel | of his toilette. The officers present, several of whom | the house.” 
,. did the honours of the feast, and placing the Great Man | were of the party the preceding evening, looked at each | . 
ns at his side, helped him plentifully, but the Indian fed | other with anxiety. The Chief of the medical staff, | . Ne ee See ee - 
re not atthe board. Amazement now possessed the com- | pleased with the proof of his prediction, and in remin- | SOMO NANI O. 
ot pany, and intense anxiety became apparent, as to the | iscepce of what ee ssed the night before, pointed | meme a oe 
n- issue of so extraordinary an adventure. toward Heaven, which was noticed by the others with | ie: 
r. The Council Fire was kindled, when the Grand Sa- | a gratifying smile of acknowledgement. INPROVEMESTS (8 THE CONSTRUCTION OF CHINNETS. 
chem addressed our Washington to the following ef- | a the brave and valued, Colonel Hartley, it issaid| Perhaps in the construction of a house, there is no 
= fect : | that the Commander-in-chief sent fur him in the heat ihe iable biecti 
~ Iam a Chief, and the ruler of many tribes ; my influ- | of an engagement, and addressed him as follows :—“ I es Reames besser tn pom _— es, _— * 
ence extends to the waters of the Great Lakes, and to | have sent for you, Colonel, to employ you ona serious | ‘%€ formation of the chimneys, nur is there any pa 
the far bine mountains. I have seen the Young War-| piece of service. The state of our affairs, renders it | in which impediments to comfort so frequentiy arise — 
2 rior of the Great bape sere ae on the day, — ew a a part of = army should be sacrificed | There are few who have pot experienced the incon- 
White Man’s blood, mixed with the streams of our for-| for the welfare of the whole. You command an effec- . ae 
est, that I first beheld this Chief; I called to my young | tive corps (a fine regiment of Germans from York and venience of enahy ehinniee, and who beve set been 
* ®men and said, mark yon tall and daring warrior, he is | Lancaster counties.) 1 know you well, and have there- | Put to serious expense—ofien ineffectuelly—to remedy 
S- + of the red coat tribe ; he hath an Indian's wisdom, | foreselected you to perform this important and serious | the evil. We are glad, however, to find that a scienti- 
nd his warriors fight as we do, himself is alone expo-| duty. You will take such a position, and defend it to | § men has turned his attention to the subject, and that 
d sed. Quick, let your aim be certain, and he dies. Qur | the last extremity. The Colonel received this appoint- , : be b length succeeded i 
. rifles levelled, rifles but for him, knew not how to miss. | ment toa fortorn hope with a smile of exultation, bow- | 4fter various experiments he has at length suc m 
a ‘Twas all in vain, a power mightier far than we, shiel- | ing, replied —“ Your Excellency does me much honor : | suggesting a plan by which all the imperfections hither- 
; ded him from harm. He cannot die in battle. I am | your order shall be oveyed to the letter ;" and repaired to known to exist may be completely obviated. This 
S old, and soon shall be gathered to the great council fire | to his post. attend ae hel [ 
“ of my fathers, in the land of shades, but ere I go, there | 1 will not be positive ay tothe location of this an- | Plan has been submitted to the judgment of some of 
i- is a something bids me speak, in the voice of prophecy. ecdote, having heard it from the old people of the Rev- the best practical architects of the day, and has received 
a Listen t The Great Spirit protects that man, and guides { olution, many years ago, but think it occurred on the | their uaqualified approbation ; and it is now applied 
his destinies—He wi!l become the chief of nations, | field of Monmouth—but of this I am not certain. That “ il the chi in th 
. and a people yet unborn, bai! him as the founder of a I have an hundred times seen C>' nei Hartley received ant - yt ae a! chimneys erecting in the new. pal- 
f mighty Empire ! ! jin the hands of the great President, where so many | ace in St. James’ Park, but to the Post Office, and all 
h The savage ceased, his oracle delivered, his prophetic | Revolutionary worthies were made welcome ; that to! other public buildings in progress. The public are in- 
:, mission fulfilled, he retired to muse in silence, upon that none was the hand of honored and friendly recollection debted to Mr. Hiort, the Chief Examiner in his Majes- 
3 wonder working spirit, which his dark more feelingly offered; on none did the merit-discern- | £ Werks, for thi fal i SR ni 
© Uatetenell aide ing eye of the Chief appear to beam with more pleas: | ty's Office of Works, for this usefu invention > and 
e Saw oft in clouds and heard ties in the wind.” ure, than Hartley or York. this gentleman has devoted much of his time by eve- 
. Nicht coming on, the children of the forest spread iets odie eee eee nee = lectures, 4 explain wl builders the advantage and 
s their blankets, and were soon buried in sleep. Atearly| -? Good Girl.—A young lady looking into the Family | simplicity of his plan, which consists in the substitu- 
s dawn they bid adieu to the camp, and were slowly | Bible, and observing the date of her birth, took her | tion of Aues or tunnels of any diameter, cepable of be- 
s = Cole ey ees Re Cetem of aed pencil and wrote—“ Above the age of twenty-one and | ing incorporated within the usual thickness of walls, in- 
The effects which this mysterious and romantic ad- | not yet married.” This induced her father to write be- | stead of the oid plan of square flues. Each flue is sur- 
$ 





venture had upon the Provincials, were as various as_ 
the variety of character which composed the party — 
All eyes were turved on him, to whom the oracle had 
beenaddressed, but from bis ever serene and thought- , 
ful countenance, nothing could be discovered ; still all | 


neath— He who giveth in marriage doeth well, but he ruunded in every direction, from top to bottom, hy 
who giveth uot in marriage doeth better.” To which | cavities commencing at the back of every fire place, 
she made the following reply—“ Dear father, I love to | and connected with each other. The air confined 
do well—let those do better who can.”’ | within these cavities is; by the beat of any one fire 
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rendered sufficiently werm to prevent condensation, | three quarters of a pale and colourless oi! of cloves of 
within all the flues, contained in the same stack of | the best sort. 
chioueys ; and «hat renders the new invention more | This method of distilling in cupella racua, is much 
important is the fact that the flues may be carried in superior to the old method of distilling the cloves: 
any direction with as much tacility asa leathern pipe, per descensum : an apparatus for which, as desciihed by | 
without, in the slightest degree, deviating from the ori- | Lemery, was formerly found in all pharmaceutical iabo- 
ginal circular form. It would be difficult, by mete | ratories. 

verbal description, to convey an adequate idea of the | 
whole of the. plan ; but it is capable of being made 

clear to the commonest capacity by a few minutes in- 

struction. The work is accomplished by the aid of | MIDNIGHT ATTACK. 


. ! | 
bricks of a peculiar shape, for which a patent hasbeen! 01. of the coldest aud most dreary days of winter, | 
obtained ; and by the mode of placing these bricks! during the long protracted struggle of the Americans | 
which are numbered according to a model with which | for liberty, two officers, apparently very young, were | 

seen bending their course slowly down the roughgide 
ae of a bleak mountain, west of the Alleghanies, 
or curved shape is attained with the greatest facility, | appearance of which, together with its proxi 
the circular form of the flue being still preserved with | Indiars, had hitherto deterred avy Europeans frem en- 
mathematical nicety, without the necessity of cutting a | ——- + Rac Sealenee bei etpert  werd 
single brick, andthe expense will not exceed more ‘ier, and had proceeded thus far without a solitary ad- 
than four shillings atoot than is expended in the com- venture. The countenance of one, who appeared to be 
mon mode for every Jue erected. The advantages | the youngest, was overcast with a settled gloom ; his 
> , . che | complexion was of a darkish bue, and his brow furrow- 
which are secured by this plan ere—first, the certainty | .4 with the toils of war. Tbe other in vain attempted 
of a quick and uninterrupted draft ; secondly, the pre- to arrest his attention by conversation, an impenetrable 
vention of an accunulation of soot; thirdly, the impos- , cloud hung around bim ; nor could his companion di- 
3 vert his thoughts from their accustomed channel, until 
a house was descried at a distance, just raising its head 
all, a facility of cleansing, by machines, which will al- above the wild scenery around it : afew curls of smoke 
together supersede the painful necessity of employing , now and then arose trom the chimney, barely sufficient 
=e to show that it was inhabited, though the external ap- 
climbing boys. pearance was enough to have deterred any one from ap- 
respect to the appearance of the chimnies on tops of proaching it, but a soldier, used to inhospitality. The 
houses. The present unseemly shafts, which are tre- on ep _ it a ge on ange oe i 
P ee yy _q. was buil of logs, through the crevices of which, the 
quently raised to a dangerous height, ony be Capone . | winds whistled to every nae in the gamut, and was sur- 
with and the tops or terminations, of the chimeeys jounded by aleafless forest, from which the ery of the 
completely hidden from view. We have seen a model | half starved wolf and panther were alternately heard, ! 
and drawing of the plans, which, at once exhibit the ' producing a most awful discord. A suspicious looking 
7 cage . ; ey andlord appeared at the call of the travellers, grumbled 
simplicity of the invention; and the only surprise is), surly welcome, and led them into the house. ‘The re- 
that so valuable an improvement in the art of building! mains of a dinner were set betore them, which they 
should so long have escaped the research of those who | ©@5* rly devoured, and requested to be shewn immedi- | 
ately to their apartments, but were told that the best in 
the house were already bespckens by a gentleman who 
mand for patent bricks exceeds the power of ihe pa-| was to pass the night there—* ~ added the tand- 
tentee to supply ; but arrangements are making which , lord, “ we have another which haS'no bed, to whieh 
rs : f a you may go, if you please.” “ Conduct us there,” re- 
it is hoped will enable the builders to bring the plan in- plied the elder officer, “ Pll warrant we'll soon make it 
touniversal adoption. It may be preper, to add, that comfortable.” A malicions pleasure spread over the 
he principle is capable of being applied to the tops _ of “r host 2 —. os — +“ an 

. r ee a 1e¢ seized a candie and le ein toaroom at the 
and bottoms of old flues with great advantage. —Lon. of the building, which seemed as if it might have hosel 
the habitation of bats for half a century ; a small win- 
————_—___—_——_——. | dow, with its shattered panes, served for an ina pie 
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the workman is provided, a perpendicular, horizontal, | 





sibility of accident from tire ; and fourthly and above 


Another advantage is also geined with 





have experienced its necessity. At present, the de- 
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and the flapping of their wings produced such a gpise 
as gave but amelancholy presage of whiat their sleep 
might be. The landlord, with a tiend-like smile of sat- 
isfaction, bade them good night, and hastened to make 
the Spice Islands of the Eastern Archipelago; some,, preparations for other guests. They heard a tremen- 
however, is distilled in Europe ; but, on account of the ous door pulled to after him, and with horror a ber 
sith cneiie nnestinn al Gus alt Guach be tat ta dail. thrust in, on the other side to secure it Variousw 
5 I é y . ship -cabacsiees the conjecturesthey formed upon their treatment. A 
ling it with water in the asual manuer; and, therefore, (housand different explanations were presented to their 
the following method bas been proposed, by Mr. Doll- gtr per ; a — eee a — ey 
. aii . er, who after plundering them of what they possessed, 
fem, @ Swedish chomict. | would cmnghils the treachery with the ctsassin's kuife 
TLe cloves are to be put into a glass retort, which is In the midst of their ruminations, a noise and bustle 
to be placed upon a ring made of loam or clay, (or pies YS heard below, which, from what exclamations they 
cae a X ‘ could overhear, they ascertained to be caused by the 
ces of windsor brick may be cut into the proper shape) | arrival of the expected gentleman and his suite. What 
and fixed in a common sand-pet, so that it may not) was his object in moving about at this perilons period, 
touch any part of the pot ; upon this sand-pot, a cap I am unabte to tell.—All I know of it, is, that he wasa 
: gentleman of large fortune, travelling with his only 
of the same shape, (which may be a common garden- child, and a few domestics, one of whom was despatch- 
pot) is to be placed so that the retort may be no where ed before him to secure quarters at the inn His arri- 
exposed to the air, and the heat equally distributed to val certainly caused great noise at the place ; the land- 
: A : itn aieieles oe _lady immediately caused the whole stock of servants, 
every part. receiver being adapted to the retort, | which, by the bye, was not very great, to be put in re- 
fire is applied, and, as soon as any vapours appear, kept | quisition, and the landlord bimself sallied forth with bis 
at an equa! pitch daring the whole of the operation, | ™OSt obsequious air, to receive the stranger, and wel- 
If this distillation be performed with i | come him to the tavern. 
’ age th proper attention, | “The daughter of this old gentleman, was one whom 


a pound of cloves will yield two ounces and nearly | we might term, without exaggeration, a perfect beauty, 


ON DISLILLING OIL OF CLOVES. 


‘The greatest part of the oil of cloves isimported from 








| while they sat at supper, she withdrew. 





her feniures were nicely moulded by the band of na. 
ture, and ber glossy ringiets feli gracefully over he; 
ivory neck : yetthese were not her greatest boasts - 
there was something in her eyes of more than mortai 
beauty ; the purity of her imagination beamed from 


those orbs with celestial brightness; she was a mode} 


| so exquisite, that even the charms of Venus or Hebe 
‘could add nothing 
\ishment and odmiration their matchless guest. 


The landlady viewed witb aston. 
i ’ But be- 
ing desired by the o'd yentleman to leave them alone 
The mind of 
the young maiden appeared to be absorbed in distress. 
ing contemplations ; sie laboured under great anaiety 


, for herself and ber pareat, to whom she mentioned ber 


fears, and enlarged on the apparent danger of their sit- 
uation, and the appearance ofthe house. ‘ Pshaw, Ma- 
ria," said he, “no one would be fool enough to attempt 
injury upon a person prepared and armed like myselt ; 
and if they were so bardy as to, what but certain pun- 
ishment would be their lot.” “ Ves,” replied she, * if 
We were overpowere®, could our bodies rise up to ac- 
cuse the murderers.” “ Silence, girl,” he interrupted, 
* let me hear no more.” Mattia hid her face in 
her bosom with painful sensations, for she knew 
her father loyed her too well to speak so harshly uniess 
actuated by some powerful motives. To explain these 
she readily referred to her own feelings ; and indeed, 
not without cause, were her conjectures, for the looks 
of the landlord, his burried speech, the studied caution 
which he observed, were enongi to produce suspicion 
in a less sensitive mind than hers. Nor did the appear. 
ance ofthe room in which she was to pass the night 
dispel these fears. ‘The bare walis, the dark closet, ibe 
soiled and torn tapestry of the bed, and the crazy door, 
operated only to confirm them. That which her father 
occupied was on the other side of the building, adjacent 
to the apartment of the two officers. All Lad retired, 
when the clock slowly struck the hour of tweive ; it 
was one of those old-fashioned time-pieces, made dur- 
ing the adinini-tration of the protector. Its tones were 
solemn and awful, just ke those at whose peal the 
ghosts of old were woat to rise from their graves, and 
strike terror tu the guilty heart. The two officers, Ma- 
ria and her father, heard it with peculiar emotion. A 
cold sweat eame on the forehead of the old gentleman, 
und his heart beat hard. The creaking of the sign-post 
and window-shutters, on their rusty hinges, combined 
with the whistling of the wind through the decayed tim- 
bers of the mansion, produced a shuddering through al- 
most every frame. They were endeavouring to sleep, 
notwithstanding all these annoyances, when a piercing 
shriek was beard through the inn, quickly followed by 
the cries of “murder,” which operated variously on its 
different inmates. The lanalord was not in the bouse, 
but his wife and servants, who could have afforded as- 
sistance, kept close nur dared to stir. The distracted 

ther, who knew the voice toc well, sprang to the door, 

ut it was fast, and was locked outside. The windows 
Were tried in vain—they were secured for the purpo 
He ran raving up and down the room in total darkr 
calling out for help. With agony he heard the tram 
ling of numerous footsteps, and the cries of his daugbt 
grow fainter and faiuter, until they were iost in the dis- 
tance. 

The only one who in this seene of confusion perform 
ed any service, was the datk-complexioned young off 
cer, who no sooner heard the shrieks of tie lovely 1 ¢ 
ria, than like her father he sprang to the door, and found 
himself in the same predicament; his next resou 
was the little window. Without consi¢ering the dan- 
ger or difficulty of the attempt, he mace one spring, 
and found himself the next moment rather uncomforta- 
bly fixed up to the neck in a large brosh-heap, whieh, 
as if placed there by some over-riding band to preserve 
him, saved his limbs or his neek from otherwise certain 
dislocetion. The shock of the fali almo«t stunned bim : 
however, he soon recovered so as to extricate himself. 
But whet wasto be done? The robbers had by this 
time »* out of hearing, and even if be could overtake 
them, what was his single arm to ~ multitude ? Courage 
supplied him with auswers, he commenced pursuit, and 
after a tew miles discovered with the greatest juy those 
he pursued at some distance. By leaving the road and 
crossing through the woods, he soon came up with 
them ; the party had stopped. He tound it to consist 
of the villainous landlord, and two Indians, but the fe- 
male they tad taken was not to he seen. Rage and’ 
horror at the deed he imagined they had committed} fil- 
led his breast, and drawing bis sword, which lockify he 
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= ~ —< ~ ee ——— 
ha- ad brought with bim, in an inst ntthe landlord lay in | With awful smile the impetuous souls survey, Mother's solicitude, quickened to anxiety, by recollet- 
hae g i . i —_ ; iat ° . . . 2 ; i i 
np the dust, oe by he cowardly accomplices. onge” With airy shield protect their dauntless way,— tions of the misery, to which an indulgence of this fa- 
MS 5 is feelings had been most poignant on account Of |.) . asa z 3 . . 
rto his feeling m ‘ 5 - + Their whis > 2 un , » r . 
ral ~ sapposed murder of her for whom be had risked his | Pheir whi per'd voice unearthly rage inspires, tal propensity, had reduced her uafortunate father. She 
‘um Me. But bis grief was not equal to his joy when he | Aud bids the sons be worthy of their sires. intended them, as admonitory cautions to her son ; nor 
= discovered her silting — a ~~ No - oner hoe | Lo! peaceful shades from blest Elysium throng, was she aware of the light in which they appeared to 
e -e rested on his form, than she cried ont witha ‘ “4 os Dias ; 3 . 
bereye rexce on™ ’ o . » spectral ranks tc ar : ay C *, Be 
on- siriek, “ Fredeviek.” “ Maria,” he exetaimed, and in, - ) rat kst » guard the land of song, j him, till laying aside the tickets for his Lottery, he 
be- an instant she was lucked in the arms of her lover. At) Precict with withering curse its foemen’s doom, | said ; “ I am sorry Mother ;—but if you say Il am born 
of thic moment the old gentleman wilh his servants, and, And blend the crescent with the Persian plume. | to be a gamester, l suppose I must be one’ —* Not sure- 
of Die ther er arrived to compete thei mprivess| Dark frowns the Stagyrite,—with row of thought | ly my chili,” sai thelarmed Mother; unless you 
: { seems, ‘ ‘ ’ . cK, als ; ae = q - : ; " 5 + r re ‘ 2 : 4 
ely raring tv follow his example, by repeated efforts burst | Glides the meck martyr from his hemlock draught, choose’ —* But you say I am to be one ; and you must 
nee the door of his room, and soon liberated the old gen- | The vine-clad Yeap rears bis sparkling bowl, | know," persisted Harry, for you often say, that you 
Sil- 1 w s x liis *# .. she ilw fo - % : . = 
on tleman, who summoning his servants, speedily follow | And quaffs deep vengeance on the Moslem soul ; | teach us nothing, but what you know to be true.” Mrs. 
ae ed and overtook them as we have seen. ‘They were indi Peric! ‘ith t bh 7 | D Sey coal 4 f 
upt about to return, When the landlord, having partially re- | 'N@!gnant Peric was with haughty pain ~—e = eens wee aes esoment or an an- 
lt ; covered, confessed they wee instigated to the deed | Marks the usurping mosque, and turban'd train. | swer; then finding none that would explain ber mean- 
“ hy Major , an officer in the British army, who | Fast by the Parthenon sad Phidias sighs, | ing led him from the room, in search of some amuse- 
if had previously endeavoured to obtain Marin. He was 


coon after executed —The Major was so meriified at bis 
failure, that he resigned his commission and returned 
to England. Frederick, with the old gentleman, his 
attendants, and his comrade, returned nome, and was 
soon after united to Maria, who frequently reminds 
him of the bravery he displayed in the Mipxicut At- 
TACK. 
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The Prizes offered some time since, by the | 
publishers of this paper, for the best Poem, and best | 
Moral Tale, were awarded on the first instant, by the 
Committee which bad been selected for that purpose. | 


After mature deliberation, the first premium was award- | 
edto Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, of this city, for the follow: | 
ing beautiful lines entitled “ GREECE.” | 
The best Moral Tale was adj sdged tu he the one be- | 
low, on “FALSE IMPRESSIONS ” The envelope con- | 
tained the letters A. L. D. and was from a distant cor- 
4 





respondent, whose name is enknown. Each of the | 
successful competitors, can receive the sum offered, by | 
calling at this office. } 
The several rejected pieces, will appear in future | 
numbers ; and although unsuccessful, are deserving of , 
a conspicuous place in the columns of the Casket } 
a i 

| 

: PRIZE POSEN. 


; 
o 


: GREECE. } 
‘Hail holy clime ! where Science read ler throne, | 
Aud kindred arts like constellations shone : 

Ere from the fostering wolf's caresses dread, 

Rome, savage infartyrear’d her rival head,- 
De@se ot the bard, the bero, and the sage, 

Though long the victim of Oppression’s rage, 
Enslav'd and fetter'd by the paynim throng, 

Sworn foes to science, and unknown in song, 
; To mockery crown'd with persecution’s thorn, 

And crush'd till courage from despair was born, 
We see thee bursting from thy lingering trance, 
Snatch the dark helm, and poise the quivering lance, 
From gathered rust thine ancient armour clear, 
And with thy clarion wake the warrior’s ear. 

Rear as at Salamis thy loity crest ! 
Piéck the red garland from Platea’s breast ! 
Stil Marathon that victor shout retains 
Whose earthquake echo shook a thousand plains. 
Still for thy temples Leuctra’s laurel blooms, 
And buried heroes rend their vaulted torobs,— 
With lightning glance thy fields of blond explore, 
And stalk impervious where the life-tides pour. 
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And scornful Homer rolls his siglitless eyes, 
Hurls tuneful curses on the insulting foe, 
And bids anew the flames of Ilion glow. 


| Mankind thy pupil, and thy school the globe,— 


| Throngs taught by thee, with filial ardour wait 
l. 





| ment, that might turn his thoughts into another chan- 
‘nel; mentally praying, that if she had unthinkingly, 
, given her child a false impression, the evil might yet 
| be averted. From thistime forward, the little games 
of chance, to which all boys are more or less addicted, 
| were suffered to pass unnoticed ; the word gamester, 


Hail land sublime !—array'd in classic robe, 


ST | Thy doubtiul struggle with disastrous fate. | never escaped her lips; fondly hoping, that the vivid 
; za f ‘ \AN ’ 2 ; ri iv Vi sssion, he hed evidently received of his destiny 
PRESTR FF CPA AEIER) OO ERA ata RAR Yet one* there was, who not with passive sung impression, y y; 
sc es ot i ew le a BSS antsy ml | Beheld thy conflict, or bemoan’d thy wrong,— might be effaced from his mind. 
— ——ae | ‘ o . 
saTuapay. sue 10. 1926. Bold to thine aid, the lyre and sword he brought, | After a lapse of many years, Mrs. D—found herself, 
| 


Aad doubly arm‘d, thy front of danger sought, | in the autumn of her life ; a widow, and dependant on 


Rear'd thy red banner o'er the Egean wave, |her son. Those years had left legible traces of their 
. ss { 

Unseal'd his cofters, and his spirit gave,— 

Cold rests his heart within thy hallow'd bowers, 


And Helle’s maidens wreathe its urn with flowers. 


course, on her brow, and on her decaying frame ; but 
had expanded the form of her blooming Harry, into 
|} manly firmness, and beauty. The circumstance, which 
Genius of Gieece! who drank his latest sigh, had caused her so much uneasiness in his boy-hood 
Raise toward the Queen of Isles thy mourning eye, } had gradually faded from her mind; no expressions oi 
her son, evinced the stightest recollection of it; and 


| the uniform rectitude of bis principles and conduct, 


She marks the sons who near her sceptre crowd, 


Stern to their sins, but of their talents proud.— 


! . . 
Say,—“ for my sake thy wayward bard forgive, | almost banished from her heart, the anxieties of a parent. 
Since bound with mine, his deathless name shall live, | 
‘ 


comforts, and many of the elegancies of life ; and re- 


s She resided under his roof, surrounded with all the 
Breathe o’er his sacred tomb one sorrowing sigh, 
And in his glory, let his frailties die.” 


| ceived to her heart, with the softened feelings of a 





°} H. mother, histovely child. His young wife was beautiful, 
ivron. ? ’ ; 
" amiable ; andtundly attached to her husband, and child ; 





yel the experienced eye of the Mother, could detect in 


PRIZE TALE. 


— 


ber composition, latent germs of feelings, that if indal- 
ged, might create uneasiness, and perhaps dissention.— 


FALSE IMPRESSIONS. A mistaken course of education, had so cherished the 





“ You are certainly born to be a gamester, my son ;” | natural romance of ler heart, that now, in the second 
sighed the Mother of young Harry D—, as she watch- | 
ed him, busily employed, in preparing tickets, for his | without continued proofs, not only of the most unboun- 
new Pin Lottery. | ded devotion of ber busband’s heart, but of the sacrifi- 
Mother; but how do you know ? said he, with a curi-/ces of time and of 


’ returned she ;| cou!d make to her wisies.—Harry D—, submitied for 


year of her marriage, she was restless, and uneasy, 


“ You have said so a hundred times 
inclination, which bis affection 
ous enquiring lovk —* O it isin you; 
‘I see it in the interest you display in your Lottery ;—in | some time with very good grace, to the little encroach- 
your playing Pins ; and your pitching cents ; and Isad) ments of female whim and caprice ; bat, at the time 
ly fear, it will one day gain strength, beyond your pow- | his Mother became a resident in bis family, he was 
erto control it.” i fully aware of the necessity of checking their further 


Mrs. D— was an amiable,and excellent woman ; and progress He accordingly began, with absenting him- 


by her judicious management, possessed an iunbhound- eclf a little later than bad been his custom, from the 
ed influence, over the miuds of her childres. In their’ domestic circle, frankly stating, when questioned by his 
early years, they were accustomed to ither } wife, where he had been, and with whom,—One so un- 
treat her with attention and respect, an iy re- | reasonably indulged as she had hitherto been, could 


fer them to herfor guidance and d) 
from they learned the f ’ 
kaowledge ;—irom her lips, they 
pie, Golden Kule of Morality, ean 
her undeviating adherance to truth 


It was ijl brook the slightest manifestation of indifference, or 
Questions soon as- 

»e sim-| sumed the form of reproaches; which though they se- 
jont—-and | yerely wounded the heart, that still tenderly loved her, 
to their firm | were met, with the wost unruffled calmness of manner 


her, tuat ents of , the least appearance of inattention. 


and answered ouly by protracted absence. 
sertions.— | He returned home one evening, at an unusually late 
e indulced | hour, and seated himself by the fire, in an apparently 
perplexed, and musing mood. His wife, for this time 


conviction of her superior knowle@ec, ‘ti them po 
power of questioning the certainty 0) he 
Not aware of the extent of this influe 


in expressions, that were merely the overflowings of a 
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sat silent, and thoughtful, with no disposition, to ques- 
tion, or reproach him. His mother, wishing to break 
a silence that became oppressive, enquired where he 
had been, and what be had heard : “ On my way home 
about an hour since,” said he, “I stept into B’s Hotel, to 
see if the mail had arrived, and I never was so beset, 
and I may add my dearest mother, never so tempted 
too, to take the dice-box in my hand, as within this 
very hour.” A confused, disturbed feeling, of some- 
thing like foreseen evil avout to be accomplisied, 
arose in the bosom of Mrs. D—, as she saidtoher son, 
you are surely not serious ; what consideration, could, 
for one moment, tempt ahusband and father, to coun- 
tenance that destructive vice.” 

“1 am convinced it is a destructive vice,” replied he ; 
““T know it has been the rnin of thousands ; andI knew 
that with this conviction, and this knowledge, the mo- 
ment I threw the dice, I should incur a moral responsi- 
bility, that would make a man in his senses tremble. — 
Yet I know not how it is ;—I have now, and ever have 
had, a secret, strange and strong presentiment that I am 
born to be a gamesler. Whence it arises, I know not ;— 
Lhave in vain tried to trace it to some accidental 
cause ; and as I cannot remember the time, when the 
impression was not vivid, in my waking and sleeping 
dreams, am compelled to believe that it proceeds 
from an innate, inherent principle in my nature ; and 
thatit is a fate, which [am yet destined to accom- 
plish.” 

He paced the room with an agitated air, while speak- 
ing these few words ; every one of which, struck a 
death like chill tothe heart of his Mother :—Her own 
inconsiderate expressions to her son, in his early boy- 
hood, were, from the effect it was evident they produ- 
ced on him at the time, too deeply impressed upon her 
mind, ever to be effaced, yet time and sorrow, had ren- 
dered the impression faded, and dim ; and now, when 
she thought to explain to him the cause of this torment- 
ing presentiment, it arose iv her mind, so shadowy and 
indistinct, that she found it inipossible at once to ar- 
range herthoughts and words, so as to convey to him a 
definite idea, and before she gained her perfect recol- 
lection, he left the room for the night, and another op- 
portunity did not soon arrive. 

The real truth was, that he bad within the hour he 
mentioned, thrown the dice, and won ; and that he had 
engaged, to accompany a party, the next evening a few 
miles out of town. He went with them ; he played 
with them ; and in the new, and absorbing excitement, 
thought not of the flight of time, till the lights wained 
dim, before the morning beam. Then, when he looked 
around onthe haggard and passion traced features of 
his companions,—“ Of what society of heli,” thought 
he, am I become a member ?—O Nature when you 
doomed me a gamester, you should have given me an 
iron frame ; and a soul incapable of feeling.” 

Vain were his struggles to escape from the toils with 
which he had encompassed himself ; fresh recruits 
dropped in, and another morning found him wrought 
to a pitch of maniac excitement, that rendered him in- 
sensible to the lapse of time, andto the exhaustion of 
his frame. He returned to his home, after an absence 
of three days, languid, and miserable ; yet witha 
gloomy satisfaction, in the certainty of his fate. He 
was now free from the misery of suspence ? he was no 
longer in doubt, if bis fancied destiny, would be fulfil- 
led ; and he yielded to his fate, without a single effort 


vice, fer six months he went down, with accelerated 
impulse. 

Far different was it during these months, with his now 
really wretched wife. The habitual gloom and es- 
trangment of her busbard, added to his late hours» 
caused her the keenest anguish ; yet this very pressure 
of affliction, developed energies in her nature, she was 
never thought to- possess. She now knew him to be, 
what he had said he must be, a gamester ; an infatua- 
ted and undone-one she feared, unless he who alone 
can save, should snatch him from destruction. She 
| saw her own weaknesses, and errors, in their proper 
| light ; and bitterly regretted the infatuation, that led 
her to expect so much, that it was perhaps the remote 
cause why she had lost all. Trifles that she had former- 
ly magnified into evils, now weighed like dust in the 
balance, against the real troubles, that beset her ; and 
the consciousness, that she had exacted too many sac- 
rifices of time, and of inclination, caused her to look 
with a lenient eye, on his present dereliction from his 
duties. 

“] see plainly,” said she, “ to her mother, it was to 
preserve his own dignity, and to check my encroaching 
folly, that he first deviated from his former regular 
huurs ; and if his present dreadful course, is the conse- 
quence of that deviation, my regrets may well be bit- 
ter, and lasting. With these feelings and these regrets, it 
would deeply wound me, my dear mother, to hear from 
your lips, in his presence, the slightest allusion to his 
present course of life :—no, let me rather by a cheerful 
surrender of my wishes to his, convince him, that in 
a return to his former life, he bas nothing to fear from 
my exactions.” 

The heart of Mrs. D—, sprungto her daughter, at 
this ingenuons acknowledgement of her errors. She 
wished mach to explain to her son, the cause of the fa- 
tal presentiment, that he ascribed to an uncontrolable 
propensity of his nature: yet fearful it had taken too 
deep hold on his imagination, ever to be removed, she 
yieldee her own judgment, to her daughters wishes, 
and watched in silent agony, the progres of his vice. 

At the close of six months, business and pleasure 
dispersed for a week or two, most of his gaming com- 
panions and restored Harry D—,to the bosom of his 
family. Regular hours and rest, braced his languid 
frame, and new strung his shaken nerves. His spirit, 
too, assumed 2a healthful tone ; and the dross, that for 
months had been gathering round his heart, beganto 
melt before the genial warmth of the pure sympathies 
of his nature. 

“ Where,” thought he, “ have the affections of my 
heart, been buried,”’ as he carrassed his child, and look- 
ed with admiration on his lovely wife ; pleased as for- 
merly, with little attention, and expressions of affec- 
tion, yet apparently unconscious, when they were with- 
held. ‘* Have they been reanimated to life, only to 
add to the bitterness of my regrets? but itis all in 
vain to struggle against the tendencies of my being ;— 
I might resist them now, yet must ultimately be their 
victim.” 





He placed his child upon the floor, took bis hat, and 
was leaving the house, when bis wife, who had watch- 
ed his motions with breathless anxiety, sprung to bim, 
pale and trembling ;—‘ Harry, you will not go ?”— 
“What would you, Maria,” said be, laying down his 
hat; “ Why this agitation? but I do not require an 


a a Se 


peace and comfort; farewell, even to the little hope 
that has never yet quite deserted me. I would not 
she continued, “ seek to place the slightest restraint td 
your inclination, were | only concerned ; but belies? 
me, miserable as 1 must be, you yourself will poy be 
happier.” 

He turned from her, and for some minutes paced the 
room in silence. At Inst, pausing before her: “ Heaven 
knows, Maria, I would not cause you one momeit’s 
misery ; yet bound by the ties you are, toa being, fated 
like me,!I know not how it can be avoided. My first 
impulse was, to bid you discard me from your heart . 
but that I can never do—I would stay there, even in ru- 
ins I had myself made.” “ Tell me, my dearest hus. 
hand,” asked she with a quivering lip, “am I the 
cause—the remote cause ? I an aware,” continued she. 
interrupting him as he was about to speak, “ that my 
errors, my weaknesses, must have excessively annoyed 
you ; but do not fear their recurrence ; my soul dis. 
claims them now, as the follies of a giri, inexperienced 
in lite, and unacquainted with herself.” 

“ Spare me the pain, of hearing these causeless re. 
proaches of yourself, Maria ; and be assured, the cause 
; you require, is no where, but in the elements of my be- 
| ing—I repeat what I have once said before : I cannot 
,; remember the time, when I was not haunted with the 
cousciousness, that 1 was born to be a gamester. I lung 
ago, referred this to some secret principle ; but of late 
years, since science has thrown so much light on the 
organization of our frames, and has so clearly develop- 
ed the force of natural propensity, my conviction of the 
strength of this peculiar tendency in myself, is so 
strong, that I feelit is all in vain, to think of resistance.’ 

“Would your faith in these scientific discoveries 
continue strong,” said the elder Mrs. D , who had 
hitherto sat silent, “if you could trace this presenti- 
ment you speak of, to an accidental cause 
“ Show me but the slightest cause, to which it may be 
traced, and [I reject it forever.’ “ Then listen to 
me attentively,” said she, “ and see if memory will not 
rest on some little circumstance, of what I am about to 
tell you.” She accordingly related to him minutely, 
the incidents connected with his pin lottery ; her own 
unguarded expression, with the effect they produced 
upon him at the time.” ‘“ Aad this, my dear mother, 
was so,” said he, after musing some time, “ it was, upon 
my sacred word. It isenough, | believe it— miserable 
fool that Ihave been ; to be the dupe through life, of 
an illusion of my own brain, and of the wild theories 
of others. Were not my tickets laid out on the old 
marble table ?” continued, he, a sudden recollection 
springing in his mind. “ They were,’ returned his 
mother. “Tis clear as noou-day now, to me ;--and 
tear nothing, my love,” continued he, kissing the tears 
from his wife’s cheek ; “the illusion has vanished ; I 
am master of myself again.” A. L.D. 




















[Original.] 





Honer and shame from no condition rise 
Act well your part, there all the honer lies—pore. 


The Creator of the universe has made nothing in 
vain. From the eagle that wings its flight through the 
ethereal regions, to the reptile that creeps in the dust 
beneath our feet, eachis designed for some purpose, 
and each has its proper sphere of action. Indeed every 





answer ;"—* You do not,” returned she, “ and if you 





to avertit. The first step being taken in the path of 


now go to jain them, 1 may indeed say, farewell to 





thing is appointed to a cer‘ain use, and when misappli- 
ed, itis rendered unfit for those ends, for which it was 
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A wit, bemoaning the unfortunate prospect of celiba- 
cy, and comparing the respective happiness of a marri- 
ed and single state, exclaimed: “ What cau make the 
bitter cup of a bachelor’s life go dowu!” And in the 
same tone, by way of self-condolent response, obsetv- 
led,“ 4-lass—A lass!” 





F. male Logic —Dr. Byles baving paid his addresses 
unsaceessfully to a lady who afterwards married a man 
of the name of Quincy, the Doctor, on meeting her, 
| said—‘ So madam, it uppears you preferred the Quinsy 

to Biles!” Yes,” replied the lady, “ for if there had 
| been any thing worse than Bi.es,the Devil woulu have 
| afflicted Job with it.” 





New way to take small change —As a shopkeeper in 


| door, came down upon the money with such force as 
| to startle every one is the shop. The stick was instant- 


siuns he might be distinguished, as a poet he will never ly withdrawn, and along with it 5s. 6d. of the change, | 
Yet | which stuck to the tar. The people were so astounded 
He | by the suddenness of the deed, that betore they could 
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* hone jecioned. In like manner is it, in regard to the talents, 
1 no, and disposition of men. Every one is not formed for 
int oy universal genius. Few can excel in every thing. But 
tlieve allare endowed witb peculiar talents, and dispositions, 
NOt be and nature usually suggests to whet course of life these 
we adapted. If that is pursued, respectability, and 
ed the even superior exectience can herdily be avoided But 
cave ever after despise what they can easily attain, and en- 
neut's deavour to excel in what is beyoud their reach. They 
fated thus pervert and destroy their nataral talents by imag- 
Y firs, ining themselves possessed of those which nature has 
eart ; dealt to them with a sparing hand. One endeavors to 
in ry. make a poet : 
hus. most any other pursuit he might shine: 
I the was designed for a poet. In either of the learned profes- 
4d she, 
my be known beyond the circle of his intimate friends. 
oyed be is resolved to give himself to writing poetry. 
| dis. writes; and how insipid are his productions. The flat- 
nced terer inay perhaps preteud to admire them, but the man 
of sense will pity the weakness of one who thus perverts 
iS Te- his genius, and destroys those excellent talents, whico 
ause nature has given him. The remarks of the late Dr 
y be- Scott might be improved by many of our rhyme ma- 
nnot kers, at the present day ;—‘‘ God had never made me 
n the a poet, and f am very thankful have never attempted 
long tomake myself one.” Another possesses good sense, 
late aretentive memory, and is capable of distinguishing 
the himself in any branch of literature or science. But he 
lop. cannot be satisfied with this; he conceives a remarka- 
f the tle fondness for the character of a gentleman; and in- 
§ 80 stead of applying himself to some useful study, his time 
ce.’ isalmost whoily occupied in reading novels or plays ; 
ries in dancing, and other frivolous amusements. In this 
had way he becomes a complete fop, and appears contempt- 
nti ible to all who know him. He studies to observe 
= the strictest rules of etiquette, and politeness, and thus 
be renders himself ridiculons. In this manner, the whole 
1 to race of fops is formed; for a fop is not a natural pro- 
not duction. A fool is sometimes the production of nature ; | 
tto a fop never. Nature is said to have a high resentment, 
ly, for being put out of her course, and never fails of taking 
wn revenge on those who resist her dictates. If then men 
ed will apply their talents otherwise than nature designs, 
er, they must reap the fruit of their own doings. 
on A. K. 
me _ ae A eee LAN : 
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ld GRATITUDE. 

A correspondent of the New York Commercial Ad- 
oe Vertiser says--I remember once that a Philadelphia 
ais merchant many years ago, whose wealth and impor- 
id tance were only equalled by the goodness of bis heart, 

and the purity of his principles, rescued a mechanic 
ws fromthe clutches of poverty, and what was worse in 
I those days, the hands of the Sheritf. The son ot the me- 
chanic was young, but old enough to know bis father’s 
= benefactor. Many years after this, the merchant fell 
- into difficulties, and at a most trying moment, when all 
: his former friends bad forsaken lim, the mechanic’s son 
: 7 now comparatively wealthy, stepped forward to his re- 
lief. “Tam much indebted to yo:,” said the reduced 
merchant. «By no means,” said the other, “I have 
only paid the debt which my father contracted at the 
corner of Chesnut-street, thirty years ago, when | was 
‘ just old enouglito understand the cause of my poor 
mother’s tears.” The merchant grasped his hand, and 
t burst into a flood of tears. 
? 
y A gentleman informing Fusell, the painter, that he 
f had purchased bis celebrated picture of Saian, the artist 
replied, “ Well, you have got bim now, and only take 


_ care, that he does not one dayeget you!” 


be 


recollect themselves the thief got clear off. 
' 


| 4 Bull.—Onthe evening of a Sunday, at Brighton, 
‘the clerk of one of the dissenting places of worship, 
“gave out” that on Good Friday afternoon, the church 
would drink tea in the chapel. 








' 


| 
; 





| 


Another.—In the window of a house in Tower-Lane, 
' Bristol, a notice is posted up in the following terms :— 
,* Human leeches sold here.” 








| Exeuse—A man who had stolen a brass candlestick 
from a church in New-Orleans, excused bimself by say- 


ts 


| ing he thought it was gold. 








| New Idea.—In the parlour window of a small and in- 
| ferior boarding-house not far from Brighton, is the f'- 


| lowing rather ambiguous nutice : “ Young men taken in | 


|and done for.” 
| 


| A bright boy—An old schoolmaster, who usually 


~ 








heard his pupils once a week, through Watts’s Scripture | , 
History, and afterwards asked them promiscuously such | 
questions as presented themselves to his mind, one day | 
i desired a young urchin to tell him who Jesse was ? | 
when the boy briskly replied, “ The flower of Dun- | 
| are proved to be as genuine as those formerly given to 


Llane 
| —_—_—_—— 


Smoking.—Mr. Secretary Croker was enjoying his 





| pipe in the smoking-room at St. Stephen's, on the eve- | 


ning after the duty on tobacco bad been lowered.— 
| We can smoke the best returns cheaper now,” said 
' aaother member, “ thanks to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
'chequer.” “ Ves,’ replied Mr. Secretary Croker, “and 


thanks to Hume, we can always light our pipes with re 


| turns for nothing.” 





Purse.—At the time his late majesty granted a pen- 
ision to Dr. Johnson, he also pensioned “ Shebeare.”"— 
Some one remarked, “ that the latter did not merit it.” 
“ Pooh,” said Foote, “ when his majesty pensioned the 
; he-bear, he could not avoid doing the same by Shebeare 
; also.” 
| 
| Retort.—An extravagant young man, who had no 
| great character for courage, one day asked a miser what 
pleasure he found in amassing money and making no 
luse of it? “The same sort of pleasure,” replied the 
| miser, * that you have in weariug a sword.” 


} 
! 
} 
} 











Profitable Shows —A return from the Dean and Chap- 
iter of Westminster, shows, thet the sums received for 
| the exhibition of the church amount, on an average, an- 
'nually, to between £1,500 and £1,40@a year. This 

sum is divided, in lica of other payments, between the 
minor canons and choristers. 





ROYAL RICHES.—It is suid, that in addition to 
the 50,000,000 of crusadoes in gold, left by the late 
king of Portugal, there are 2,000,000 in bars, 2,000,000 





/estimable value. 


in gold dust, end a leather bag fail of diamonds of in- | 





 « LICBRARY NOTIORS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








The new novel of Woodstock, by the author of Wa- 
| verly, has been received in this country, and an extract 
published in the National Gazette. [t bas the distin- 
guishing marks of that mighty and versatile genius ; the 
perfect conception, nice discrimination, and spirited 
sustaining of the general characters, however difficult 
| or delicate ; the faithful description of scenes and ac- 
| tions, the developement of the passions of the heart, 


He is not destitute of genius, and in al- | Glasgow was telling down to a customer 10s. at change, and acuteness of the moral reflections which particular 
but he never |a large stick dipped in tar, and held by some one out | turns of the story are fitted to suggest. 


The chapter 
| extracted, describes an interview between an untried 
| convert from the King to the Parliament and Oliver 
Cromwell. The character of Oliver is admirably 
sketched ; his discourse with the renegado is, like all 
his discourses, cloudy and suspicious ; it is amusing to 
see the (ruth with which his manner is hit off in the sev- 
eral imitations that are given of it. Although nothing 
is caricatured, the whole is infinitely ludicrous. 


Mrs. Hemans has a new work on the eve of publica- 
tion, to be entitled the “ Forest Sanctuary.” It is the 
history of a Spanish Exile, who flies trom the religious 
persecutions of his native country, and takes refuge in 
the forests of America. 


His Grece the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos is 
printing, at hisown private expense, the whole of the 
ancient Lrishh Chronicles, (with Latin translations.) Two 
volumes are already finished. 


A very piquant little book is on the eve of publica- 
tion, to be entitled Sheridaniana : or Anecdotes of the 
Life of Sheridan ; his Table Talk, and Bon-Mots. 


The Misses Porter's Tales round a winter Hearth, will! 
ve published soon. 


A new series of Arabian Nights Entertainment, is just 
on the point of publication, These additional Tales 


the European world by the French version of M. Gal- 
| land, from which the work so well known by the Eng- 
| lish public, ander the above title, was translated. The 
| present selection has been made from an original MS. 
| by the celebrated Von Hanmer, and will now be first 
given in our own tongue, by the Rev. George Lamb. 
| The MS. from which the present translation has been 
made, was obtained with great difficulty and expense, 
by the celebrated Orientalist, Mr. Jos. Von Hanmer. 


The United States Literary Gazetie and New-York 
Review, are united under the editorship of Messrs. 
| Bryant & Carter. They will be published on the same 
| daysin New-York and Boston, 


' 
| 
| 
' 
} 
} 
| 
| 


An edition of the unpublished letters of Gen. Wash- 

ington, selected from his papers by Judge Washington, 

land Chief Justice Marshall, will shortly be published by 
«vey & Lea, of Philadelphia. 


| New Work —Miss Lefann, the niece of Sheridan, has 
just published « new Romance, called Henry the Eighth 

| of France. 

| 
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RUSTIC SKETCH. 
[Written during atime of extreme drought, in May.) 


God of that sun, which rolls on high, 
Like a fiery star in a brazen sky, 
Our pastures burn with an arid sun, 
Ere half his course in the sky is run ; 
Our corn is sear'd in the parching field, 
Thy clouds are withheld, and thy “ tountains seal'd.” 
Where are thy floating cisterns fled, 
Those showers that rose with a silvery head ? 
From Thee alone is our help or stay, 
From thee alone must the boon be given, 
On our thirsty plains in a burning-May, 
Oh! send the showers of a bounteous heaven. 


Alas! no songs of the vernal choir 
Can sprout our corn* in the sands of fire ; 
The tuneful thrush from our land must hie, 
Or chaunt his lay and no ploughman nigh ; 
The creaking mite in his house of sand, 
Nor the basking snake can his heat withstand ;— 
The wakeup’st song in the sun-bright bower, 
Is heard no more-—nor the night-birds lay— 
They wait for the cloud and the evening shower, 
And the croaking toad in the twilight grey. 


Oh! for a cloud from Huron lake, 
Where the limpid curls of the light waves break , 
Where the grey duck's plumes in the moon-beams play, 
And the wild-wood song is the mock-bird’s lay ; 
Where the darkening fir, and the oak of green, 
And the stately swan’s and the duckling’s screen— 
There rising showers, from the mountain's height 
Descend by day, and the dews by night ; 
For our sires have driven the fair red maids 

From their peaceful homes—and they've call'd the 

showers, 

By their magic spells, to the western glades, 

And left all sear in their ancient bowers. 

East-Hartford, 1826. 


* The thrush, robin, and purwink, invariably make 
their appearance the first of May, and it is a vulgar 
idea, that their songs have a tendency to sprout the 
corn—this being the farmer's planting time. 


* Local name for the larger woodcock. 
=e 


TO HeessessAs 
Thou dear, bewitching, black-eyed maid, 
Who bast, unwittingly, betrayed 
This heart of mine, into a snare, 
Ere yet it dreamed of danger there. 





1, who have laughed at Woman's power, 
Now feel it, in an evil bour ; 

I fancied, I could view thy charms 
Without once feeling love's alarms ; 

And vainly thought, that friendship’s guise, 
Was shield secure, 'gainst radiant eyes ! 


Uve been deceived :—too late, I find 
How much I've been to danger blind, 
And now must suffer ; but how deep the blow, 


My pride, exulting feels ; thou ne'er can'st know. 
aa 


THE SAILOR’S DEPARTURE. 





O, fresh blows the gale o'er the wide mantling ocean, 
And proudly the frigate repels the white foam ; 

And high beats my heart with tumultuous emotion, 
On leaving, for fortune, my dear native home. 


Perhaps for the last time, my father has blest me, 
I see his white locks, and the tears on his cheek ; 


And my mother—how close to her bosom she press’ 


me! 


| 


' 
| 


dj 


And kiss’d me, and sobb'd, as her kind heart would | 


break. 


I may roam through the wide world, and friendship may 


court ine, 
And love on my cheek iis soft characters trace, 
But ne'er shel! sfection lend aught to support me, 
So sacred—so pure as that parting embrace. 


Friends end protectors ! when dangers surronnd me, 


| 
| 
' 


' 





Like a star ‘neath the waves 
Ina perilous night ; 
Like the vi'let that laves 
In the dawn’s dewy tight ; 
Like the blue bell when hung 
With the drops of the shower ; 
Like the chilly trost lung 
On the sensitive lower— 
Is the bright eye of woman dissolving in tears 
Oh! then she most lovely and charming appears 


SLAUGHTER OF THE FIRST ** INNOCENT.” 





She had retired at noon 


When pleasure, when wealth spread their lures for MY | Beneath the roof which for a tittle while 
| Had canopied the fairest and the first 


faine, 
That moment's good angel shall hover around me, 


| In bright creation. 


As Tl rose from prayer, 


To chase ev'ry thought that would dishonor your name. | | watch'd her steal with timid steps, and ley 

| Her sleeping infant (liali in sacred tear) 

, On the same conch ijate Lattowed by his God 

| She knelt, and on ber circling arms reclined 

| The babe’s soft breathings to her matron beart 

| Made blessed music, and her innocent thoughts, 


BRING FLOWERS. 
{By Mrs. Hemans.} 


Bring flowers, young flowers fer the festal board, 
To wreathe the cup ‘ere the wine is poured : 


Bring flowers! they are springing in wood and vale ; 


Their breath floats out on the southern gale, 
And the touch of the sunbeam hath waked the rose, 
To deck the hall where the bright wine flows. 


Bring flowers to strew in the conqueror's path, 
He hath shaken thrones with his stormy wrath ; 
He comes with the spoils of the nations back— 
The vines he crushed in his chariot’s track— 
The turf looks red where he won the day— 
Bring flowers to strew in the conqueror’s way. 


Bring flowers to the captive’s lonely cell, 

They have tales of the joyous woods to tell ; 

Of the free blue stream, and the glorious sky, 

And the bright world shut from his languid eye : 
They will bear him a thought of the sunny hours, 


And a dream of his youth—bring him flowers, wild flow- 


ers. 


Bring flowers, fresh flowers, for the bride to wear ; 
They were born to blush in her shining hair ; 
She is leaving the house of her childish mirth ; 
She has bid farewell to ber father’s hearth , 


| Her place is now by another's side— 


Bring flowers for the locks of the fair young bride. 


Bring flowers, pale flowers, o'er the bier to shed, 
A crown for the brow of the early dead ! 


For this, through the leaves has the white rose burst ; 


For this, in the woods, was the violet nurs‘d. 
Though they smile in vain for what once was ours, 


They are love's last gift—bring flowers, briag flowers. 


Bring flowers to the shrine, when we kneel to prayer ; 


They are nature’s offering, their place is there : 
They speak of hope to the fainting beart ; 
With a voice of promise they come and part— 
They sleep in dust through the wintry hours: 


They break forth in glory—bring flowers, bring flowers. 





CHARMS OF THE FAIR. 


Like the star-rays that beam 
On the blush of the rose ; 
Like the fanciful dream 
In the noon-tide repose ; 
Like the moon’s mellow ray, 
Or the red cherry’s hue ; 
Like the dawn of the day 
To the mariner'’s view— 
Is the rich ruddy smile on the face af the fair, 
The balm of the blest, and the solace of care ! 


Like the gold-gilded sky 
da: the evening's close ; 
e the ruby-eyed dye 
Of the opening rose ; 
Like the tulip beside 
The white lilies that bleach ; 
Like the rosy rich pride 
Of the,ripening peach— 
Is heauty’s bright bl 





The type of the virtue of angels above! 


on the face of young love, 





Free from distracting care, bad wove a dream 
So light ‘twas scarcely slumber, yet more warm 
Than life. 
And the sweet smiles which lighten’d, play’d, and went 
Like sunbeams on the dark and heavy cloud 

Which even then hung o'er her. 
{ cannot now define that wildering pause 

Of doubt and horror—the quick flash of steel— 
The boisterous rush of men—the murderous blow, 
Ere his sweet sleep had vanished—consecrate 

| Upon the holy shrine of guilty earth. 

The first young martyr im his Saviour’s cause 

| Died with that smile upon his rosy lips, 

His spirit wears in heaven. 


I mark’d it on her glowing cheek 


Suddenly— 


A NEW SONG. 
Cloudless o'er the blushing water, 
Now the setting sun is burning, 
Like a victor red with slaughter, 
To his tent in triumph turning! 
Ah! perchance these eyes may never 
Look upon his light again ! 
Fare thee well! bright orb, forever ! 
‘Lbou, tor me, will rise in vain! 
But what gleams so white and fair, 
Heaving with the heaving billow ? 
‘Tis a sea-bird wheeling there, 
O’er some wretch's wat’ry pillow ! 
No! it isno bird I mark ! 
Joy! it is a boat—a sail! 
And yonder rides a gallant bark, 
Uninjur'd by the gale ! 


'o transport ! my Huon! haste down to the shore ; 


Quick—quick ! fora signal this scarf shall be wav'd! 


They see me! they answer! they ply the strong var! 


My husband! my love ! we are sav’d !—we are sav'd. 
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